November 13, 1985 
P. 0. Box 34071 
Bethesda, Maryland 20817 



Mr. Harold Weisberg 
7627 Old Receiver Road 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 

Dear Harold: 

Have you heard the latest theory of the JFK assassination? It’s sure either 
to set you cackling or to repel you. Ramfis Trujillo engineered it. Since I 
last wrote during the summer I received a letter from a former Secret Service 
agent now living near Houston who had gotten my address from the FBI after I 
had given permission for it to be given him. The onetime agent wrote that he 
was convinced Ramfis used at least two cutouts to persuade Oswald to kill the 
president in order to avenge his father’s May 1961 assassination by the CIA. 

My correspondent’s hypothesis wasn’t awfully coherent and his evidence was scant, 
but knowing that Ramfis did have those millions stashed away in Switzerland and 
had indeed vowed revenge for his father’s slaying, that two former Servicio de 
Inteligencia Militar agents had been intensively sought by the Secret Service 
shortly before the elder Trujillo’s assassination .on the rumor that they had 
entered this country to kill Kennedy or kidnap Caroline, and that whatever the 
Texan turned up might be of some peripheral use to me, I answered his questions 
and sent him what relevant information I could. Because he is so enthusiastic, 

I’m sure I haven’t heard the last of him. What do you think? 

I am curious about three items in your July letter. First, of course, is 
what progress you have made with your pro se litigation. Do bring me up to date 
on that score. The second is your impressions of Mark Lynch, who as you know 
successfully represented me in my early and uncomplicated fee-waiver suit against 
the CIA. He seemed to me a competent lawyer (and others have said the same about 
him) with his heart in the right place, but I am still appalled by his midjudgment 
and decisive support of the CIA in its last year’s winning effort to get 
congressional exemption frotr the FOIA. Third, you mentioned two friends who 
have used computers in writing books. I assume that you meant computer-based 
word-processing programs, an aid with which I am fully familiar, rather than 
computers qua computers for sorting and otherwise manipulating coded input data. 
I’m now wondering if the database management software that is evolving so rapidly 
could be used in immense projects such as those you and I have embarked on, and 
if you meant the latter I would much like to hear more. 

I am still holed up in my "temporary 1 ' furnished efficiency, entirely because 
of my desperation to finish my note making so that I can move on to the much more 
interesting interviewing phase of the Galindez research. Happily, a couple more 
months at the outside should see the completion of the note making; by that time 
I will have distilled between 50,000 and 60,000 pages of documentation down to 
around 3,000 pages of carefully written and unrepetitive notes which will be fully 
indexed. Two months at the outside — if I don’t have to do anything else. That’s 
doubtful, but at least I will finish the notes sometime early next year. 



About a month ago I discovered a file memo I wrote in April 1982 — presumably 
because the Reagan administration’s intentions had by then become clear — on 
FOIA reform. My thinking hasn’t changed in any great respect since then, perhaps 
because I really haven’t given much thought to the law since, and in some regards 
it anticipated what others later voiced and goes beyond. The memo’s underlying 
premise was that the FOIA has always been the toy of lawyers, whether legislators, 
plaintiffs* and defendants’ counsel, or judges, and has never been oriented to 
the real needs of its supposed beneficiaries, the scholar and the journalist. 

I therefore proposed that not only should the National Archives replace the 
Justice Department as the government -wide policy and procedures setter, as a bill 
recently introduced by two congressmen would mandate, but that it take over 
request processing as well. (That, of course, would be impractical unless the 
Archives were given more money, but it would free the agencies from the really 
rather slight burdens they forever bewail.) Almost all documents more than twenty 
years old would have to be released in their entirety. Security classifications 
and procedures (bl) would be legislated instead of being left to presidential whim 
in ever-changing executive orders. Other statutory authority (b 3) would be 
abolished. A five-year limit would be placed on b5 withholdings. Privacy 
would be more clearly defined and would preclude the deletion of government 
officials’ names in older documents. Both CIA and NSA would again become amenable 
to the law. Etc., etc. 

I have an Intuition that the country may return to political sanity when 
Reagan can no longer work his malign magic. Certainly the gubernatorial results 
in New Jersey and Virginia indicate that moderation is in the air, though next 
year’s elections — particularly for the senate — will probably tell definitely. 

If my hunch proves itself, 1989 could be decisive for the FOIA’s future and those 
interested in reform could well begin to bestir themselves after the 1986 elections. 
I envision a two-pronged thrust, research (for surprisingly little has been done 
on the FOIA, its users, rulemaking, and the like) and organization. The first 
would have to guide the second, I think. Jim Lesar has talked from time to time 
of forming a users’ organization which would overcome many of t\ e problems posed 
by the ACLU and professional groups interested in the FOIA, but I keep telling 
him that to do so now would be premature and that it will have to be much better 
financed, elaborate, and forceful than he seems to have In mind if it is to make 
a dent in congressional inertia. 

What do you think? 



Best regards. 




Alan L. Fitzgibbon 



